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ABSTRACT 


Aboriginal Australians are known to have routinely taken dingo pups from wild dens to rear as companion animals, with the mature canids 
typically returning to the bush to mate. Available accounts emphasise the strong emotional bonds between Indigenous people and “camp 
dingoes ”, which were essentially raised as though they were human. Yet despite the closeness of human—canine relations in Australia, it is 
widely contended that Aboriginal people did not domesticate dingoes. The accepted thinking is that while the dingoes lived part of their 
lives with humans, they were ultimately “free agents” that foraged and reproduced independently. Here, I propose that the Aboriginal 
practice of raising wild-caught dingo pups generated a distinct population of free-roaming adult dingoes that were socialised to interact 
with humans and may have remained loosely associated with them. I suggest that this hitherto unrecognised dingo ecotype, which should 
not be thought of as truly wild, yielded most of the pups taken from the bush by humans. Contrary to received wisdom, therefore, Aboriginal 
peoples’ interactions with dingoes involved management and domestication processes, but not as conventionally defined (i.e., controlled 
breeding, artificial selection). 
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RESUME 


Il est bien connu que les Aborigénes d’Australie enlevaient réguliérement et couramment les jeunes dingo des taniéres sauvages pour 
comme but de les garder en tant qu’animaux de compagnie jusqu’a qu’ils atteignent l’age adulte. Une fois adultes, les canidés étaient 
alors libres de retourner dans la brousse pour s’accoupler. Les récits disponibles soulignent de forts liens affectifs entre les peuples 
aborigénes et les « dingos de camp » qui avaient été essentiellement élevés comme s’ils étaient humains. Pourtant, malgré la proximité de 
ces relations humains-canins en Australie, il est largement soutenu que les aborigénes d’Australie n’ont pas domestiqué les dingos. La 
pensée généralement admise aujourd’hui, est que bien que les dingos vécussent une partie de leur vie avec les humains, ils étaient en fin de 
compte des « agents libres » qui se nourrissaient et se reproduisaient indépendamment. Ici, je propose que la pratique autochtone 
consistant a élever des jeunes dingo capturés dans la nature a généré une population distincte de dingos adultes en liberté qui ont été 
socialisés pour interagir avec les humains et qui ont peut-étre par conséquent garde certains liens avec les humains. Je suggeére que cet 
écotype de dingo, jusqu’a présent non reconnu et qui ne devrait pas étre considéré comme type véritablement sauvage, a produit la plupart 
des chiots pris de la brousse par les humains. Par conséquent, contrairement aux idées regues, les interactions des peuples autochtones 
d’Australie avec les dingos impliquaient en effet des méthodes de gestion et de domestication, mais pas selon la définition conventionnelle 
(c.-a-d. élevage contréleé, sélection artificielle). 
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INTRODUCTION Scholars have long been interested in the close 
relationship between Aboriginal people and the so-called 
The domesticated/wild binary is clearly an inadequate native dog of Australia, the dingo (Canis dingo Meyer 1793 
classificatory tool for thinking about canines (Crowther et al. 2014; Jackson et al. 2017)) (Figure 1). It is 
cross-culturally, because the options for human-animal thought that seafaring people brought ancestral dingoes to 
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Figure 1. Dingo (5-6 year old male) from K’ gari (Fraser 
Island) in 2007. Credit: Rob Appleby. 
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Figure 2. A dingo natal den in K’ gari (Fraser Island) in 
2006. The pups are around 2-3 weeks of age. Credit: Rob 
Appleby. 


arrival, remain unknown (Ballard & Wilson 2019; Corbett 
1995; Fillios & Tagon 2016). Both ethnohistorical accounts 
and Aboriginal oral traditions indicate that Indigenous 
communities throughout mainland Australia maintained 
complex social relations with wild-caught dingo pups 
(Balme & O’Connor 2016; Barker & Macintosh 1979; 
Breckwoldt 1988; Cahir & Clark 2013; Corbett 1995; Fijn 
2018; Gollan 1982, 1984; Gould 1969, 1970, 1980; 
Hamilton 1972; Hayden 1975; Jones 1970; Kolig 1973; 
Koungoulos 2017; Koungoulos & Fillios 2020a, 2020b; 
Macintosh 1974, 1975; Meehan et al. 1999; Meggitt 1965; 
Musharbash 2017; Pierotti and Fogg 2017; Philip 2016; 
Philip & Garden 2016; Rose 1992; Shipman 2021; Smith 
2015a; Smith & Litchfield 2009; White 1972). Available 
evidence suggests that during the annual dingo denning and 
whelping season (June-August), when litters are born 
(Purcell 2010), Aboriginal people set out to look for dens, 
typically located in caves (Thomson 1992: 523) or 
abandoned burrows, hollow logs and cavities formed under 
trees and tussocks (Breckwoldt 1988; Hudson ef al. 2019; 
Smith & Vague 2016; Figure 2). When a den was found, 
some pups (average litter size is four to five; range: 1-10; 
Smith 2015b: 35) would be killed and eaten, while the rest 
would be taken to rear in camp (Dawson 1830: 176; 
Mitchell 1839: 347; Nind 1831: 29). Raiding dingo dens for 
this purpose seems to have stopped in most areas when 
European domestic dogs (C. familiaris) became widely 
available to Aboriginal people (Meggitt 1965). In Arnhem 
Land, however, Yolngu people still adopt “wild dog” pups 
obtained from bush dens, although these are probably 
dingo-dog hybrids (Fijn 2018; but see Cairns ef al. 2020). 

Young dingoes raised in Aboriginal society served 
various roles and were highly prized (Meggitt 1965). The 
earliest documentation of camp dingoes consists of casual 
descriptions of Aboriginal—dingo relations in and around 
the Port Jackson colony (Collins 1798; Hunter 1793: 67; 
Phillip 1789: 174-5; Tench 1789). Dampier and Cook 
observed dingoes, but not with people (Dampier 1697: 452, 
1703: 153; Wharton 1893: 245). For the First Fleet 


chroniclers, dingoes seen living in local Eora communities 
generally fit with European notions of domestic dogs, in 
outward appearance (Tench 1789; but cf. Barrington 1802: 
429; White 1790: 280) and to some extent in behaviour and 
temperament. Later historical records, although scattered 
and anecdotal in nature, highlight the ubiquity of dingoes as 
“domestic dogs” in Indigenous communities (Meggitt 
1965). “Native dogs are found at every encampment”, noted 
Smyth (1878: 146), while Beveridge (1889: 116) recalled: 
“Tt is not by any means an uncommon thing for [a female 
elder] to have as many as two dozen ... and it is certainly a 
variety to find one possessing fewer in number than half a 
dozen’. In terms of their roles, James Dawson, a Scottish 
pastoralist who lived in Victoria’s Western District (Madden 
2010: 55), mentioned the canids’ hunting skills: “When 
they killed [a kangaroo], they yelped to let their master 
know where they were. Some well-trained dogs would even 
come home and lead their owners to the dead game” 
(Dawson 1881: 89). However, the efficacy of dingoes as 
hunting aides has long been debated (Hayden 1975; Meggitt 
1965). Some contend that dingoes were only consistently 
useful for capturing small game, especially for women 
(Balme & O’Connor 2016; Koungoulos & Fillios 2020a, 
2020b). Regardless, camp dingoes also served as sentries 
(Kolig 1973; Nind 1831: 29) and as bed warmers or “living 
blankets” in cold areas (Beveridge 1889: 113; Meggitt 
1965; Tindale 1983 [2005]). 

The archival records describe the strong emotional 
attachments between camp dingoes and Indigenous people. 
European settlers viewed the dingo as a crafty and cowardly 
killer — the wolf of Australia (Parker 2007; see also Anon 
1830). However, there seem to be no reports of these 
supposedly vicious and ravening beasts harming Aboriginal 
people (e.g. Dawson 1830: 177). In fact, dingoes lived and 
slept together with their human family (Beveridge 1889: 
113). Arthur Phillip, the first governor of New South Wales, 
even noted that the Eora dingo “laps like other dogs” (i.e., 
willingly sits or lies in one’s lap) (Phillip 1789: 174), a 
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behaviour the British associated with small ‘toy’ dogs kept 
as pampered house pets (Jesse 1866) — hence the negative 
connotations of the English word lapdog (Paton 2012). 
Some early Europeans remarked that camp dingoes were 
“indulged” in the same manner that small children were 
(e.g., Krefft 1865: 372; Mathew 1910: 79). Indeed, rearing 
dingo pups in camp involved an intense period of nurturing 
during which the young animals were continuously petted 
and pampered (Basedow 1925: 118); suckled by women 
(Grey 1841 Vol 1: 279; Hamlyn-Harris 1918: 5; Mitchell 
1839: 347); groomed for parasites (Hamilton 1972: 288); 
and carried around like human babies (Hamilton 1972: 
288). A period of training also seems to have occurred, 
although little about this process is known (Meggitt 1965: 
15). 

Unlike other animals observed living in Aboriginal 
communities (e.g., captive birds and marsupials; Philip & 
Garden 2016; Tindale 1974: 109), camp dingoes were given 
personal names and specific kin classifications (i.e., “skin 
identities”) (Rose 1992: 176; Thomson 1957: 18). In at 
least some well-documented cases, the abiding connection 
between humans and dingoes includes notions of a shared 
kinship that began in the Dreaming (Rose 1992). The surest 
way to antagonise an Aboriginal person, it was insinuated, 
would be to kill or mistreat their canine companions 
(Beveridge 1889: 113; Curr 1886: 47; Petrie 1904: 61-62); 
indeed, settlers often shot or poisoned camp dingoes (and 
dogs) to harass Indigenous communities (Rowley 1970: 45, 
115, 193). The owners of these animals mourned their loss 
with profound grief (Curr 1886: 47). Some dingoes were 
given the dignity of a formal burial (Gunn et al. 2010), 
suggesting that, even in death, these cherished entities were 
treated like humans. It was also commonly observed that 
camp dingoes were closely bonded to their human 
caregivers (Nind 1831). They “seldom wander far from 
their masters”, noted the explorer George Grey (Grey 1841 
Vol 1: 153). Nevertheless, human affection for these canids 
apparently tended to wane as they grew out of the adorable 
early puppyhood phase (Gould 1980). People reputedly 
rarely, or never, fed older juveniles (but cf. Lumholtz 1889: 
196), which had to survive by scrounging for scraps and 
foraging independently (Gould 1980). In early sources 
camp dingoes are therefore frequently described as scrawny, 
half-starved creatures (e.g., Mitchell 1839: 102-103, 347). 
However, most such observations were in arid inland 
regions where food resources are sparse, rather than in 
coastal areas where Aboriginal diets were generally richer 
and more diverse (Keen 2004). 

Despite the intuitive impressions of early European 
observers, most present-day authorities do not consider the 
close association between Aboriginal people and dingoes to 
constitute a relationship of domestication (Shipman 2021). 
This issue has long been debated (Gould 1980: 83; 
Macintosh 1975: 97; Meggitt 1965: 23; Tindale 1974: 109). 
Generally speaking, animals are characterised as 
domesticated when the wild ancestral population becomes 
morphologically and behaviourally modified as a 
consequence of human-mediated behaviour (Driscoll et al. 
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2009; Larson & Fuller 2014; Lord et al. 2020; Price 1999; 
Rindos 1984; Vigne 2011; Zeder 2012a, 2012b, 2015). This 
process is conventionally regarded as the transformation of 
a species of wild-living animal into a distinct subpopulation 
that is evolutionarily adapted to the human niche. Humans 
accomplish this by capturing a small group of wild animals 
and intervening in their natural reproductive processes. 
Husbandry and management practices are employed to keep 
them fed and nurtured and isolated from their free-ranging 
conspecifics. By subjugating these animals completely, 
humans are able to fully control their breeding and thereby 
select for heritable phenotypes they find desirable. Thus, 
controlled breeding replaces natural selection with artificial 
selection. This human-imposed selective regime changes 
the genetic composition of the founding stock. The end 
result is a separate population of ‘domesticates’ that are 
born and raised in human captivity and differ from their 
wild progenitors in external appearance but also in terms of 
key behavioural traits, including, in many cases, loss of the 
ability to survive in the wild without human assistance. 
Most modern researchers believe that Aboriginal—dingo 
relations in Australia lacked the key criteria required for 
domestication (Smith & Litchfield 2009: 114). This is 
suggested by the absence of archival evidence for dingo 
husbandry or selective breeding; indeed, it is often 
explicitly argued that Aboriginal people appeared to make 
no conscious efforts to control or influence mate choice 
among their camp dingoes (or domestic dogs) (Jones 1970; 
Shipman 2021; Smith & Litchfield 2009). It is also inferred 
that dingoes have not changed morphologically over the last 
several thousand years; namely, by acquiring skeletal 
markers thought to be associated with the effects of 
domestication (e.g. shortened snout, tooth crowding; 
Ballard & Wilson 2019; but see Gollan 1982, 1984). Other 
researchers point to the commonly held assumption that 
wild-caught dingoes reared by Aboriginal people returned 
to the bush upon reaching sexual maturity: “Thus, each 
successive generation was obtained from the wild, without 
breeding or being bred within a domestic environment or 
under selection imposed by people” (Koungoulos & Fillios 
2020a: 1). (Males and females reach breeding age at about 
12 months, although only a small percentage of females 
breed in their first year (Catling et al. 1992)). As Smith and 
Litchfield (2009: 114) conclude: “That dingoes were 
encouraged to leave upon reaching sexual maturity ... goes 
somewhat against the principle of domestication, which 
encourages animals to remain closely bonded with 
humans”. At present, the Aboriginal—dingo relationship is 
regarded as a possibly globally unique association between 
modern human foragers and a wild canid taxon that 
involved interspecies cooperation but did not lead to 
domestication (Clutton-Brock 1995: 15; Shipman 2021). 
So does this close the book on the nature and status of 
human—dingo relationships? Is the currently accepted 
thinking correct, that dingoes were simply tamed wild 
animals that were “kept, yet not domesticated” (Smith & 
Litchfield 2009: 111)? Or can we regard the close 
relationship between humans and dingoes as falling within 
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the rubric of domestication? The received wisdom is that 
Aboriginal Australians did not domesticate animals (or 
plants) of any kind owing to the lack of domesticable 
species (Diamond 1998). But are dingoes special? Or is the 
real problem that the most commonly accepted definition of 
domestication is too narrow to encompass the intricate 
nature of dingo—human companionship (Fijn 2018)? 

Here, I suggest that the pool of apparently free-living, 
completely wild dingoes from which Aboriginal people 
routinely acquired pups may not have been, strictly 
speaking, truly wild. I propose the following notions: First, 
the prevailing idea that Aboriginal—dingo relations did not 
involve domestication is grounded in the outmoded 
dichotomy between hunter-gatherers and farmers; second, 
dingoes reared in Aboriginal society as pups probably did 
not behave like solely wild, free-living dingoes as adults; 
third, contrary to received wisdom, the close bonds between 
hand-reared dingo pups and their human caregivers may not 
have ended after the mature dingo returned to the wild to 
reproduce; and lastly, the pups acquired by humans each 
whelping season may often or even mostly have derived 
from a distinct population of human-associated “wild” 
dingoes. It follows that Indigenous Australians may have 
shaped the evolutionary history of dingoes, but without 
necessarily causing obvious changes to their external 
morphological traits. That is, Aboriginal people were in a 
relationship of domestication with these canids, but not in 
the conventional sense. I will now consider the various 
threads of this argument. 


Point 1: Farming versus foraging 

In Western traditions of scholarship, the ability to 
domesticate is implicitly regarded as the culmination of 
unilinear cultural evolution (Ingold 2000). Through 
domestication — first of plants, and then animals — humans 
achieved emancipation from the ‘natural’ condition of 
humankind: hunting and gathering. The latter is framed as a 
mode of existence in which Homo sapiens is just one part 
of the web of relations between non-human animal species 
and struggled for survival alongside them, pursuing game 
like other predatory taxa. In this grand narrative, foragers 
are an inextricable part of the wild, and so are animal-like 
themselves (’savages’). They exploit animals, but have no 
control over them. Indeed, the notion that hunter-gatherer 
culture can influence the growth and reproduction of 
non-human species runs counter to the idea of evolutionary 
progression at the core of the domestication concept 
(Gosden & Head 1999; Ingold 2000). If foragers 
manipulate the form or behaviour of animals in their 
environment — if they have the ability to intervene in natural 
processes and cause modifications in the species involved — 
then they have extricated the animals from the world of 
nature; they have transcended nature and are 
hunter—gatherers no more (Ingold 2000). 

This perception of animal domestication as one of the 
key historical events that enabled the shift from hunting and 
gathering to Neolithic farming is deeply entrenched 
(Gosden & Head 1999; Rindos 1984). For example, even 
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the late Upper Palaeolithic foragers who are argued to have 
domesticated grey wolves (C. /upus) (Perri 2016), giving 
rise to humanity’s first domestic animal, the dog, are 
characterised as “hunter—gatherers who were on the verge 
of becoming agriculturalists” (Clutton-Brock 1995: 1). 
Closer to home, it is evident in the presumption that a clear 
taxonomic division can be drawn between the purportedly 
wild-living dogs of New Guinea (‘singing dogs’, C. 
hallstromi Troughton 1957) and New Guinea village dogs 
(Koler-Matznick et al. 2007). The latter are characterised as 
fully domesticated, whereas the former are regarded as truly 
wild and morphologically distinct canids that are closely 
related to dingoes (Koler-Matznick et al. 2007). As Dwyer 
and Minnegal (2016) argue, however, New Guinea village 
dogs resemble singing dogs in size, colour, and markings. 
They also display the same vocalisation behaviours (chorus 
howling or ‘singing’) and other singing dog characteristics, 
such as tail flagging and climbing. In fact, Dwyer and 
Minnegal (2016: 9) conclude that there is no empirical basis 
for the purported biological distinction between singing 
dogs and village dogs, with both forming “a single though 
heterogeneous gene pool”. New Guineans also capture and 
hand-raise singing dog pups (Dwyer & Minnegal 2016), 
just as Aboriginal people do (or did) with dingoes. 
Therefore, both in New Guinea and Australia canids that 
are (or were) observed to live closely with people are 
generally indistinguishable from the free-ranging canids of 
these regions from the standpoint of form and behaviour. 
Yet the presumption is that the human niche canids from the 
settled agricultural societies of ‘Neolithic’ New Guinea are 
fully domesticated animals, whereas in Australia, the 
‘continent of hunter—gatherers’, they are tamed wild canids. 
Contrary to received wisdom, however, domesticating 
animals does not require humans to subjugate them in 
permanent settlements and control their reproductive 
behaviour completely. As Marshall et al. (2014) observe, 
for example, human relations with domestic donkeys used 
as transport animals involve particularly low levels of 
management and directed selection, resulting in constant 
gene flow from wild asses and feral donkeys; indeed, based 
on the conventional notion that domestication requires 
controlled breeding and reproductive isolation, donkeys 
would not be considered a domestic animal. Other transport 
animals, including the Bactrian camel, South American 
llama and alpaca, and Tibetan yak, show a similar pattern 
(Marshall et al. 2014). There is also strong evidence for 
gene flow in the ancient past between wild and domestic 
goats and sheep, as well as repeated crossing of domestic 
zebu cattle with wild relatives (Marshall et al. 2014). A 
recent genetic study also revealed evidence for continuous 
post-domestic gene flow between domestic and wild 
populations of pigs (Sus scrofa) in western Eurasia, 
especially Europe (Frantz et al. 2015). This process 
extended over a period of several millennia and is 
hypothesised to be the result of the mobile domestic swine 
herding practices that were in use across the region until the 
Industrial Revolution, loose husbandry systems that 
involved limited management and selection (see, e.g., 
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S. White 2011). Genomic data also hint at long-term 
recurrent artificial selection for domestic traits to counteract 
the homogenising effect of gene flow from the wild (Frantz 
et al. 2015). These findings conflict with the assumptions of 
traditional models of domestication, in particular the notion 
that the origins of the modern domestic S. scrofa pig can be 
traced directly back to ancestral Neolithic swine populations 
that were subjected to permanent reproductive isolation 
between wild and domestic forms (Frantz et al. 2015). 

Another well-known example is the reindeer (Rangifer 
tarandus). Studies of nomadic herders in Holarctic Eurasia 
(Mirov 1945) show that domesticating reindeer for use as 
transport animals, and to provide a source of milk, does not 
require intensive husbandry and management (Ingold 1974, 
1980, 1986). The animals are typically neither confined nor 
foddered, and they interbreed freely with wild reindeer 
(Losey et al. 2020). Attempts at controlled breeding are 
limited; in fact, selecting for docility, diminished 
environmental awareness, and other domestic traits 
associated with tameness reduces the survivability of the 
domesticated forms, which generally move freely with wild 
Rangifer herds for most of the year, grazing without human 
intervention over a large region (Bjorklund 2013; Skarin & 
Ahman 2014). Ingold’s thesis is that ancestral Sami hunters 
became herders by adapting to the migratory habits of wild 
Rangifer, rather than removing reindeer from their natural 
habitat and asserting strict control over their reproduction — 
that is, adapting the species to them (Ingold 1974, 1980, 
1986). Domesticated reindeer thus generally remain 
unchanged from their wild counterparts in terms of external 
physiological traits and most behaviours. 

Yet another example is provided by the rich diversity of 
human-pig associations in Melanesia. In mainland New 
Guinea, there is a broad spectrum of pig husbandry 
regimes, ranging from extensive to intensive (Dwyer 1996; 
Hide 2003; Price & Hongo 2019; Rosman & Rubel 1989; 
Townsend 1974; Yen 1991). In the former, evident mostly in 
lowland regions, village sows breed with feralised, 
wild-living boars; in fact, domestic pigs are often not the 
result of any form of controlled breeding, but are feralised 
(‘wild’) boars that people capture as piglets and hand-rear 
in the village (Dwyer 1996). These wild-caught pigs are 
incorporated into the household (Dwyer & Minnegal 2005). 
Among some groups (e.g., the Kubo) the pigs spend much 
of their lives away from human society; most of the pigs’ 
food is obtained as forage rather than fodder, while in some 
places people do not feed their pigs at all, leaving them to 
forage independently in the forest. The sows also give birth 
in the forest; hence, the carer of the gravid sow must track 
her to the well-concealed birthing nest to retrieve the piglets 
when they are between 2 and 4 weeks old (Dwyer & 
Minnegal 2005). Much like dogs, pigs in the genus Sus are 
intelligent and inquisitive animals whose social behaviour is 
formed at an early age through filial imprinting (Price & 
Hongo 2019). After capturing piglets, Kubo women 
intervene in this imprinting process, isolating them from 
other wild-living piglets and nurturing them constantly 
(including breastfeeding them) for the first 3-4 months, 
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forming a close attachment between pig and caregiver that 
lasts until the animal is slaughtered (Dwyer & Minnegal 
2005). In contrast, in areas where intensive husbandry is 
practiced, mostly in the densely populated highlands, 
significant labour is required to construct housing for pigs 
and grow garden produce to feed them (Dwyer & Minnegal 
2005). Pigs are kept together in sties and also bred together. 
These pigs are under greater selective pressure for heritable 
phenotypes favoured by humans, and thus tend to differ 
morphologically from the wild-living population (Price & 
Hongo 2019; Yen 1991). In villages that practice extensive 
husbandry, however, domestic pigs are very similar in 
external appearance to the wild-living ones and are often 
not distinguishable from them at all except in terms of 
notions of ownership. 

We should also consider that negligible external changes 
in wild-caught animals raised in human captivity can mask 
pronounced changes to their internal physiology (Jones 
et al. 2018). This is a source of concern in zoo husbandry, 
where the aim of human—animal relations is effectively the 
opposite of domestication as conventionally defined: that is, 
to produce captive animals that are morphologically 
identical to wild animals (O’Regan & Kitchener 2005). Yet 
keeping wild-caught animals in captivity results in 
biological changes that reduce the survival prospects of 
captive animals released into the wild. Such changes can 
include alterations in the development of gut morphology 
(e.g., increased gut length) to suit a new diet, as well as 
changes to the gut microbiome and related metabolic genes, 
which could well have affected poorly fed camp dingoes 
(Ballard & Wilson 2019), resulting in impacts on digestive 
efficiency (Jones et a/. 2018). Changes in the size of organs 
such as the spleen and small intestine may also occur 
through a lack of exposure to parasites and disease, 
impacting immune responses and disease resistance (Jones 
et al. 2018). These effects have been documented across a 
diversity of taxonomic groups, although they are less well 
understood in mammals (Jones ef al. 2018; O’Regan & 
Kitchener 2005). Some studies of small mammals, however, 
report changes in internal morphological traits can 
occur after just one generation in captivity (Jones et al. 
2018). These changes are not simply reactions of 
individuals to captivity: they may also be passed on to their 
offspring (O’Regan & Kitchener 2005). 

As widely contended, domestication is a co-evolutionary 
relationship that confers benefits on both domesticator and 
domesticate (Rindos 1984; Zeder 2012a, 2000b, 2015). 
This is certainly the case with the human side of the 
human-dingo association (Balme & O’Connor 2016; Smith 
& Litchfield 2009). But with regard to the dingo side, hard 
data are unavailable because of the lack of detailed field 
studies, the “haphazard and anecdotal” manner in which 
Europeans documented dingoes living in Aboriginal society 
(Meehan et al. 1999: 84), and the speed with which 
introduced domestic dogs spread throughout mainland 
Australia and bred with dingoes (Hayden 1975; Spencer & 
Gillen 1899; White 1972). Early writers observed, however, 
that supposedly wild, free-roaming dingoes habitually 
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foraged around abandoned and uninhabited campsites, and 
also scavenged directly from still-occupied settlements 
(e.g., Horne & Aiston 1924: 57), probably when the 
residents were sleeping (Meggitt 1965; see also Dawson 
1830: 162). It has also been proposed that some female 
dingoes — again, reportedly wild — may have intentionally 
“denned and whelped around campsites, potentially 
increasing their access to resources, [which] may have 
increased their likelihood of reproductive success” (Smith 
& Litchfield 2009: 114). But were these human-associated 
wild dingoes truly wild? These observations offer hints that 
within the free-range dingo population there was a hitherto 
unrecognised sub-population of animals, one that may have 
adapted to the human niche (Larson & Fuller 2014). 
Currently, there are thought to be two distinct ecotypes in 
the dingo population: the Desert and Alpine ecotypes 
(Ballard & Wilson 2019). If a third type existed, that of the 
commensal ecotype, then to what extent the wild pool of 
dingoes from which Aboriginal people usually obtained 
pups was genuinely wild is a key question. 


Point 2: Raising dingoes 
The accepted thinking is that some free-roaming dingoes 
spent part of their early lives in Aboriginal communities 
before returning to the bush when they reached sexual 
maturity, making way for the next generation of wild-caught 
pups to enter human households. Hence, in any given year, 
Indigenous communities presumably would have yielded 
considerable numbers of young adult dingoes that dispersed 
en masse into the bush. What was the fate of these animals? 
Most present-day scholars seem to tacitly assume that camp 
dingoes simply effortlessly merged back into wild dingo 
society, unaffected by the long period of time they spent 
interacting closely with humans. But is this assumption 
valid? To address this question, we need to consider the 
possible effects of life in human society on young dingoes. 
The scientific study of dingo biology only commenced in 
the mid-twentieth century (Macintosh 1956). Hence, much 
remains unknown about the reproductive behaviour of these 
elusive canids (Corbett 1995; Smith 2015b). Present 
evidence suggests that dingo pups are reliant on intensive 
parental care for their survival up until the age of around 16 
weeks (Breckwoldt 1988; Corbett 1995; Corbett & 
Newsome 1975; Purcell 2010; Smith 2015b; Thomson 
1992). Little is known about the first 30 days of their lives 
(Smith 2015b). In one captive colony, mothers stayed 
constantly with their newborn pups until they were three or 
four days old; they then began leaving them alone in the den 
“until at seven days after birth they only spent the night 
with them” (Breckwoldt 1988: 125; see also Hudson et al. 
2019). Pups opened their eyes around 12 days postpartum, 
at which stage the mothers were regurgitating solid food for 
them and bringing bones for the pups to chew (Breckwoldt 
1988: 125). Dingo pups are first seen outside the den at 
around 20-22 days after birth (Thomson 1992). Weaning 
begins ~3 weeks after birth (Smith 2015b: 36). At about 
12 weeks, adults take pups to feed on nearby kills and 
between 9 and 24 weeks of age they accompany adults on 
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longer journeys (Thomson 1992: 526). During the spring 
and summer months (September—February) weaned pups 
are taught how to hunt and survive by their parents and 
other pack adults (Purcell 2010). As Thomson (1992: 526) 
observed: “By 16 weeks of age (about mid-November), the 
pups were less reliant upon intensive parental care for their 
immediate survival. Nevertheless, pups remained in the 
company of adults beyond this period”. 

By taking very young pups from their dens, Aboriginal 
people circumvented this vital stage in the life history of the 
canids, when they are essentially taught how to be wild 
bush dingoes. There seem to be no direct personal 
observations recorded of Aboriginal people obtaining pups 
from dens, and few reliable accounts exist that provide clear 
information about this practice. Among the Yarralin 
community of the Northern Territory, however, Deborah 
Bird Rose recorded traditional narratives about the 
movements of the Pleiades open star cluster providing 
crucial astronomical cues for people to begin searching for 
dingo pups in the bush: 


The Pleiades tell Old Tim’s people that the dingo pups are 
being born, and when they make another shift they tell 
that the pups have opened their eyes. The old people, all 
those long gone generations of Aboriginal countrymen, 
would raid the dens, finding food and companions. (Rose 
2012: 56; see also Tindale 1974: 109, 1959) 


Petrie (1904: 61) made another key observation along 
these lines in the Brisbane area: “Sometimes old men 
(never young ones) would carry [dingo] puppies too young 
to walk, but it was mostly women who did this also”. As 
with the Yarralin account, this implies that Aboriginal 
people may often have taken dingo pups from dens before 
they were around 11 days of age, which is roughly the stage 
at which they begin to open their eyes (Smith 2015b: 36). 
Pups even younger than this may also have been taken from 
the bush, however. For example, a woman on Mornington 
Island was photographed suckling a week-old dingo pup 
(Hamlyn-Harris 1918: 5). As dingo behaviour specialist 
Bradley Smith contends: 


[Aboriginal people] preferred the dingoes as young as 
possible, usually around two to four weeks old. This 
suggests an understanding of the critical period of 
socialisation in canids, where there is only a small window 
of opportunity to socialise a pup to humans in order for it 
to be a successful and well-adjusted pet later in life. 
(Smith 2015a: 87) 


In wolves and domestic dogs, this critical period of 
social development commences with the onset of motor 
coordination and when the neonates first begin to walk and 
explore their environment with scent, sound and sight, 
usually at around 2 weeks and 4 weeks after birth, 
respectively (Lord et al. 1995: 60). The socialisation phase 
ends with the avoidance of novelty at around 6 and 8 weeks 
of age, respectively (Lord et al. 1995: 61). The “fear 
response” begins earlier, such that it is generally thought to 
be the case that wolf pups cannot be socialised by humans 
after the age of around 3 weeks (Lord et al. 1995: 61). 
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Adult behaviour in wolves and domestic dogs is determined 
by early experiences during this phase. 

The earliest development phases in dingoes are less well 
understood, but may be roughly similar to that of wolves 
(Hudson et al. 2019). If Aboriginal people did take pups 
from dens when they were very young (i.e., unable even to 
see or walk), then key phases of the social development of 
these animals would have occurred almost entirely within 
the human domain. This includes exposure to a wide array 
of novel sights, sounds and smells which they would never 
experience in the dingo world. Such young pups would 
almost certainly have become very closely bonded to their 
human caregivers, especially the women who devotedly 
nurtured and breastfed them like human babies. On the 
other hand, the older dingo pups were at the time the dens 
were raided the more likely it is that the critical period of 
social development had already been brought to a close or 
was significantly advanced. In such instances, it may have 
been much more difficult or even impossible for these older 
pups to adapt to novel stimuli and thereafter they are likely 
to have been more reactive and fearful towards humans. 

Given all this, it is hard to imagine that dingoes that were 
hand-raised by humans from a very early age would have 
easily transitioned to life in the wild. Available accounts 
suggest that camp dingoes often hunted independently, and 
so we can assume that most would have at least been 
capable of obtaining food for themselves. However, dingo 
life is not just about the quest for food. Like most wild 
canids, dingoes are highly social animals; indeed, a 
common fate of loner (non-pack) dingoes is simply to die of 
starvation in the bush (Corbett 1995). Dingoes live in 
resident packs consisting of stable family groups led by an 
alpha pair (Corbett 1995). Packs are highly territorial, 
dingoes have a “strong tendency to avoid strangers” 
(Corbett & Newsome 1975: 373), and “unrelated animals 
are rarely allowed to join a pack” (Smith 2015b: 27). Would 
camp dingoes have been accepted into the complex pack 
structures of their wild-living cousins, or were they rejected 
(or killed) by them? Would they have stayed alive in the 
bush for long enough to reproduce and raise their own 
young? 


Point 3: Departing dingoes 

As we have seen, it is commonly assumed that ‘stolen’ 
dingo pups lived with humans until they became sexually 
active and then returned to the wild for good to find a mate. 
In fact, a neat story has been constructed wherein 
Aboriginal people could enjoy the cuteness of dingoes 
during early puppyhood, but not have to cope with the 
burden of provisioning dependent, mature canids (Smith & 
Litchfield 2009). But what is missing here is how people 
who had formed deep emotional connections with the dingo 
pups they had hand-raised almost from birth coped with the 
loss of these companions. Moreover, what happened to the 
social relationships between dingoes and their carers (and 
wider kinship group) when the former returned to the bush? 
Did they simply end when dingoes departed? Or did these 
“close, loving bonds of mutual care and solidarity”, as Rose 
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(2012: 63) describes them, endure? Given the time and 
effort that must have gone into rearing and training dingoes, 
and their great social and economic value (including as 
food; Giles 1889: 20; Grey 1841 Vol 2: 279; Morgan 1852: 
39), why, with few exceptions (Duncan-Kemp 1933: 24), 
did people not prevent their canine companions from 
“going bush’? Was it understood that dingoes leaving home 
did not mean the end of individualised human relationships 
with these animals? 

To begin with, I think it probably was the case that most 
dingo pups brought up almost from birth in human society 
found mates in the ‘outside’ world (i.e., the bush). For 
Aboriginal people, dingoes have many human-like qualities 
(Rose 1992). However, the intense familiarity of this 
human-—canine bond may have foundered on a fundamental 
issue: that of the divergent reproductive behaviour (sex 
lives) of people and dingoes (Rose 1992). In the human 
world, strictly prescribed cultural rules that are deeply 
embedded in religious knowledge (‘Law’) dictate who can 
engage in sexual relations with whom. Among dingoes, 
however, such strictures clearly do not exist. At least for the 
Yarralin, this causes a philosophical tension in how 
Aboriginal people perceive the humanness of dingoes and 
the morality of dingo life (Rose 1992). A similar gulf exists 
between humanity and ‘dingokind’ among the Mardu 
(Martu): “Even their pet dingoes, who are in many respects 
very close to them, are irredeemably distanced from 
humans because they copulate incestuously; in other words, 
they lack shame and do not respect the laws of kinship” 
(Tonkinson 1991: 22). It therefore seems reasonable to infer 
that there may have been widespread cultural prohibitions 
against allowing sexually mature dingoes to reside 
permanently in human society. These animals eventually 
reached the stage in their life history during which their 
presence posed an ongoing threat to human values (e.g., 
Musharbash 2017; Rose 1992). It is likely, as widely 
assumed, that most of these young adult canines were 
indeed permitted to leave for the bush (Rose 1992, 2012), 
were driven away, or killed (Rose 1992: 176). Imposing 
human laws on dingo sexuality may also have conflicted 
with Aboriginal philosophy and spiritual thinking (Rose 
1992). Specifically, there may have been proscriptions 
against choosing which dingoes mated, preventing females 
in oestrus from leaving to pursue mating opportunities, and 
engaging in other forms of conscious selection and 
husbandry (e.g., castration). 

Regardless, it is worth noting that modern dingoes kept 
as household pets (Walters 1995) form strong attachment 
bonds to their primary caregivers and even with the 
environment in which they were raised. In non-Indigenous 
communities in Australia, about 50% of pet dingoes 
(ownership of which is legalised in some states) are 
relinquished within their first year of ownership, and, of 
these, only around one in five of those needing re-homing 
will make it (the rest are euthanised) (Smith 2015c: 257). 
According to Smith (2015c: 257): “This is because dingoes 
seem to bond very early to their environment (people and 
place) and do not cope well when this is changed in 
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adulthood”. In fact, pet dingoes often experience extreme 
anxiety when separated from their owners, “a surprising 
trait in an animal that is not dependent upon humans” 
(Shipman 2021: 8). In Arnhem Land, Donald Thomson 
reached a similar conclusion after adopting some former 
Aboriginal camp dingoes as pets: 


Even in early puppyhood they had a much more strongly 
developed homing instinct than a domestic dog and would 
return over and over to the camp of their first owner, even 
though they had been removed to a camp nearly half a 
mile away in the bush. (Thomson 1957: 17) 


A number of studies indicate that when wolf pups that 
are hand-reared and socialised by humans approach sexual 
maturity “they tend to become more predatory, 
wide-ranging, and territorial ... leading many to be 
relinquished or destroyed after their first year” (Smith et al. 
2017: 78). Similar experiences are reported by pet owners 
who have lived with and/or hand-raised dingoes (Smith 
et al. 2017: 78). Furthermore, surveys of modern dingo 
owners reveal an array of undesirable personality traits or 
behaviours displayed by pet dingoes (Smith 2014, 2015c: 
266; Smith et al. 2017). These range from untrainability 
and extreme independence (i.e., aloofness, do not seek 
human contact or solicit attention) to being highly fearful of 
novel stimuli and experiences, undesirable traits in 
household pets (Smith 2015c: 266). Lack of training focus 
is acommon complaint, with pet dingoes consistently 
described as “less attentive, reliable, biddable, trainable and 
obedient than [domestic] dogs” (Smith 2015c: 266). 

A striking aspect of these reports is how much they 
contrast with available descriptions of the personality traits 
or temperament of Aboriginal camp dingoes. The early 
records are fairly consistent with regard to accounts of the 
dog-like qualities of camp dingoes, such as trainability 
(reputedly, some were so well-trained that they hunted 
independently for their owners), obedience, sociability (1.e., 
people-friendly disposition) and desire for human affection 
rather than merely the tolerance of it. Therefore, it is 
questionable whether dingoes raised in human captivity 
today (1.e., in wildlife parks or sanctuaries), or dingoes kept 
as pets by non-Indigenous people — beginning with the First 
Fleet colonists (Phillip 1789: 174), and including some 
early anthropologists (Thomson 1957) — can be regarded as 
analogous with the dingoes that were formerly hand-reared 
in Aboriginal societies. Some present-day dingo enthusiasts 
drastically alter their lives to accommodate these exotic 
pets, living and sleeping with them in the house and 
essentially becoming “full-time dingo carers” (Smith 
2015c: 255). Nevertheless, it seems safe to assume that 
even the most dedicated modern dingo owners, handlers, or 
caretakers have not reared dingoes with the extreme 
commitment and intimacy that was an everyday feature of 
Aboriginal interactions with these animals, including 
carrying pups around like babies and ‘wet nursing’ them for 
months. Cultural petting practices that would be viewed as 
inappropriate in modern Western societies, such as stroking 
and fondling the pups’ genitalia to soothe them (Gould 
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1969: 179), also seem to have been commonplace. Settlers 
seem to have been mystified by the deep affinity between 
Aboriginal people and canines, seeing the former as not 
simply dog lovers, but dog ‘whisperers’. For example, 
William Thomas noted that “if a European’s favourite dog 
but one night sleeps in a black encampment, it will do all it 
can to get back to them” (William Thomas 1859, cited in 
Broome 2005: 22). Krefft (1865: 372-373) made a similar 
observation in the Victorian colony: “a well-bred dog left 
with blackfellows for a few days, is a lost dog for ever”. 

I surmise that dingoes that were captured by Aboriginal 
people at a very young age, and raised as though they were 
human, did not simply merge back into the wild dingo 
world. Rather, dingoes reared by humans behaved 
differently to purely wild dingoes: they were not subservient 
and dependent like domesticated European dogs, which are 
scarcely able to survival without human assistance, but they 
also did not behave like dingoes that had been socialised by 
wild dingo parents and trained how to hunt from an early 
age. Life with humans, I contend, modified and reshaped 
the brains and behaviour of these pups (see Fijn 2018). 
These captive animals grew into dingoes that were no 
longer truly dingoes in one sense, yet nor were they 
domestic dogs; having said that, even common descriptive 
terms like semi-domesticated, half-tame, or half-wild, are 
inappropriate. These individual dingoes were unique; rather, 
they represented a distinct, hitherto unrecognised category 
of dingo that was unable to adapt to the complex social 
structure of their wild-living counterparts. Rejected by their 
wild bush cousins, I infer, these human-socialised dingoes 
formed a new ecotype of commensal canids that associated 
with humans and partly survived by scavenging from 
them. 

There is tantalising evidence for these dingoes in the 
ethnographic record. In 1935, Tindale photographed a 
female camp dingo suckling her four pups in a remote and 
“fully tribalised” (Tindale 1959: 307) Ngadadjara 
(Ngaanyatjarra) camp at Warupuju in the Warburton Range 
region (Tindale 1974, black and white plate 80; South 
Australian Museum Archival record AA 338/5/14, Item 
162). Tindale took a sequence of photographs of young 
Ngaanyatjarra women lovingly holding and caressing these 
pups (AA 338/5/14, Items 164 to 166). Was this mature 
female a hand-raised dingo that stayed in camp to produce 
at least one litter? Was she a human-reared pup that 
returned to the bush to breed, but thereafter periodically 
came back to ‘her people’, bringing her pups along? With 
regard to the first suggestion, this need not mean literally 
reproducing within camp; for example, camp dingoes may 
have established their dens within proximity to human 
habitation sites, allowing them access to anthropogenic 
food resources. It is also possible that dingoes that had been 
socialised to interact with humans as pre-weaned pups left 
camp to breed in the bush but thereafter remained loosely 
associated with people, foraging in and around their 
settlements and revisiting or residing in them at times, 
essentially coming and going as they pleased (see Pierotti & 
Fogg 2017). 
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Point 4: Finding dingoes 

I suggest that the ~12 month-long phase of ‘wild-caught’ 
juvenile dingoes living in the human niche made these 
particular individuals less reactive to humans once they had 
reached maturity and returned to the bush. That is to say, 
the constant nurturing and suckling and other instances of 
great care and affection that came with being raised in the 
“social pack’ of another species made these individual 
dingoes less fearful of that species as adults. Dingoes that 
had undergone this bonding process were thereafter more 
likely to forage and reproduce in proximity to human 
settlements. Both behaviours would have rendered these 
erstwhile human companions easier to hunt, although it is 
possible there were prohibitions against hunting animals 
that were still connected to individual people via kinship 
relations. Whatever the case, commensal dingoes denning 
and whelping in proximity to human habitation sites would 
have provided a key source of pups for Aboriginal people. 
The dens of commensal dingoes may have been relatively 
easy for Aboriginal people to find because the 
human-raised dingoes were less skilled and experienced in 
parental behaviour (such as selecting a suitable den for 
whelping, and moving litters between a series of temporary 
lairs), simply because they denned and whelped near 
people. In some areas, many (or most) of the pups entering 
human households (or diets) may have come from the litters 
of these commensals. It is also possible that people 
recognised the tracks of dingoes they had raised (see Lowe 
2002: 37) and targeted them for their offspring — much as 
the Kubo do with free-ranging pigs. 

The scenario I am proposing is very different to wild 
dingoes becoming habituated to the presence of humans, as 
is the case on K’ gari (Fraser Island) and in other areas 
where free-ranging dingoes come into frequent contact with 
tourists, often with negative consequences for both species 
(Appleby ef al. 2018). I think that most dingoes observed 
by early Europeans in the vicinity of Aboriginal camps, but 
not living in them at that time, were probably commensal 
dingoes and their progeny. These animals were unlikely to 
pose a threat to humans (e.g., babies and small children) 
because they had been socialised by humans, not simply 
habituated to their presence. By default, these commensal 
dingoes would have formed a buffer zone around human 
communities, preventing truly wild dingoes from coming 
too near and establishing a breeding population (and 
resident packs) dominated by these animals. 


DISCUSSION 


I suggest that the practice of Aboriginal people taking dingo 
pups from ‘wild’ dens and hand-raising them in camp 
generated a distinct subpopulation of human-socialised 
commensal dingoes that can be differentiated from what 
authorities think of as a wild dingo. Lord et al. (2020: 134) 
surmise that domestication is “an evolutionary process of 
adaptation, special only in that the major selective pressure 
is imposed (however intentionally) through association with 
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the anthropogenic niche”. Under this definition, wild 
animals are simply populations that are noncommensal with 
humans, and domesticated animals are populations that are 
“commensal with humans or otherwise generally reliant on 
a human-modified environment for survival” (Lord et al. 
2020: 127). It follows that human-socialised dingoes that 
returned to the bush and became commensals can be 
classed as ‘domesticated’. 

The case of the dingo is thought to illustrate that close 
associations between foragers and animals are generally not 
regarded as involving domestication as conventionally 
understood because the animals in question appear to 
undergo no physical changes or acquire other biological 
traits we associate with the domestic phenotype (Price 
1999). However, it seems evident that intentional selection 
for preferred traits was taking place (Smith & Litchfield 
2009: 114). For instance, when Pintjantjara people raided 
dingo dens they preferentially selected white-coloured pups 
for companions, killing and eating non-white ones (Tindale 
1983 [2005]: 374). Among the Ngaanyatjarra, Tindale 
(1974: Plate 79) also noted that “Normal wild [dingoes] are 
light brown in color but aborigines tend to select 
odd-coloured variants from wild litters on which they feed”. 
In addition, Warlpiri people informed Meggitt (1965: 14) 
that they might kill and eat weak or deformed pups (both 
male and female) they found, while they “kept unharmed 
the sound pups”. However, no research has been conducted 
to investigate whether camp dingoes acquired traits (aside 
from being “miserably thin” (Mitchell 1839: 347)) that 
distinguished them from their wild-living counterparts. 

Studies of modern dingo interactions with 
non-Indigenous people are also revealing. For example, 
research into family groups of wild dingoes that scavenge 
from the rich food scraps available at remote mining camps 
in the Tanami Desert show that these canids are acquiring 
traits that distinguish them from free-ranging ones 
(Newsome et al. 2013, 2014; Figure 3). The mine sites were 
established in the early 2000s. Differences observed in the 
dingoes that scavenge from the rubbish tips at these 
locations include increased reproductive success (leading to 
a higher population density), increased rates of inbreeding, 
larger group sizes and changes in social behaviour 
(Newsome & van Eeden 2017). The scavenging dingoes 
also form a genetically distinct cluster (Newsome et al. 
2013). In addition, unpublished observations suggest the 
mine site dingoes are up to 20% larger than free-ranging 
dingoes and some display dog-like playful behaviour 
towards humans (T. Newsome pers. comm. 2020). These 
findings show that the dingoes are changing as a 
consequence of adapting to a commensal relationship with 
humans, including shifts in reproductive and social 
processes. 

The rubbish tips at the Tanami mines provided dingoes 
with an abundance of continuously available, high-quality 
food at a fixed point in the landscape (Newsome et al. 2013, 
2014). This modern case study therefore does not allow a 
simple point of comparison with the food resources 
available at the shifting campsites of pre-contact Aboriginal 
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Figure 3. A Tanami Desert mine site dingo. A distinct 
population of wild-living dingoes scavenge from rubbish 
tips at these remote mining camps. The mine site dingoes 
are in very good condition for arid zone dingoes (e.g., no 
ribs showing), and they can easily tolerate being in 
proximity to humans. Credit: Thomas Newsome. 


societies; except, perhaps, in times of seasonal abundance 
and/or in resource-rich areas (e.g., coastal habitats with 
abundant marine life; Keen 2004). Nevertheless, this 
modern analogue offers hints that over the long term the 
human—dingo relationship might have led to evolutionary 
divergences in dingo populations, including phenotypic 
changes associated with domestication. If commensal 
dingoes primarily bred with each other, rather than with 
solely wild-living ones, genetically distinct populations of 
these animals would have arisen. It is also plausible that 
erstwhile owners of favoured camp dingoes were motivated 
to acquire the pups of these individuals in the expectation 
that they would be of similarly high quality. Denning 
behaviour in dingoes is not well understood (Smith & Vague 
2016). Anecdotal evidence suggests dingoes reuse the same 
dens (especially caves) year after year (Corbett 1995: 41; 
Rolls 1969: 458), although it may be “the same general area 
[that] is frequently used — sometimes by the same female or 
one of her offspring” (Corbett 1995: 41). It is also likely 
that Aboriginal people returned to the same areas each 
whelping season in order to obtain pups (Tindale 1983 
[2005]: 374), possibly from the same dens/females. If so, 
then a mechanism would have been created whereby human 
preference for specific morphological or behavioural traits 
led to the evolution of dingoes that did differ from wild 
dingoes with regard to certain heritable characteristics. In 
both instances, genetic changes may not always have been 
expressed in the form of external morphological traits. As 
we have seen, however, this does not necessarily mean that 
domestication processes would have been totally absent. 
On the other hand, it is worth recalling that Klim 
Gollan’s analysis of pre-contact dingo skeletal remains 
identified what he called modified dingoes at various 
coastal midden sites in south-eastern Australia dating to 
within the last thousand years (Gollan 1984). The smaller 
body size and reduced dentition of these specimens led 
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Gollan (1984) to propose that, among the more sedentary 
Aboriginal populations of the southeast, there existed a 
morphologically distinct camp dingo which bred 
independently of the wild population. Evaluating this claim 
is complicated by our limited understanding of ancient 
morphological variation and population substructure within 
the recognised geographical varieties of C. dingo (Alpine, 
Desert) (Koungoulos 2020). In European zooarchaeology, 
the same general problem clouds efforts to determine 
whether putative domesticated Palaeolithic dogs are in fact 
early dogs or simply small wolves (Perri 2016). 
Nevertheless, Gollan’s findings warrant a careful 
reappraisal. 

The example of the dingo implies that a relationship of 
domestication may exist without controlled breeding and 
other stereotyped portrayals of this process. This is not to 
suggest, however, that Aboriginal people in the pre-contact 
period did not understand the concept of controlled 
breeding: indeed, much of the vast complexity of 
historically known Aboriginal religions is concerned with 
imposing rules on human reproductive output, while ideas 
underpinning marriage restrictions were presumably 
transferable intellectually, if not empirically, to non-human 
animals. Consider, for example, the complexity of human 
relations with head lice (Pediculus humanus capitis) 
(Trigger 1981). Among Garawa-speaking residents of 
Doomadgee, head louse infestations are seen as desirable 
because people enjoy the sensation of being groomed for 
lice and their eggs, a process known as dunuraba, and the 
social interaction involved. Breeding populations of head 
lice are therefore consciously maintained. For example, it is 
usually only the eggs that are targeted during dunuraba, and 
efforts are made to ensure the survival of enough male and 
female lice to continue producing eggs. Male and female 
lice are also deliberately translocated between peoples’ 
heads to create new egg-producing populations; however, as 
adult females ready to lay eggs are prized, some hosts will 
not allow their “mother louse” to be taken (Trigger 1981: 
65). Women diligently tend to their lice, carefully combing 
these animals from their hair prior to washing it, and 
returning them afterwards. However, as some people are 
bothered by the itchiness caused by a head louse infestation, 
there are “personal preferences for the size of the lice 
population they wish to maintain” (Trigger 1981: 68). 
Indeed, “people believe they can have a good deal of control 
over their louse population” (Trigger 1981: 68). 

Contrary to received wisdom, there are also sufficient 
indications in the ethnographic record that Aboriginal 
people in the pre-settlement period (and continuing today in 
some parts of Australia; Fijn 2018) managed aspects of 
dingo reproduction. For example, it is well known that 
Indigenous people who turned to ‘dogging’ (known also as 
scalping or pupping) would track female dingoes to their 
dens and kill and scalp their pups for the government 
bounty, leaving the mothers alive to produce more pups for 
the following season (Finlayson 1936: 143; Horne & Aiston 
1924: 57; Young 2010). Hallam (1975: 12) likened this 
practice to the traditional Indigenous yam-harvesting 
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method wherein a portion of the Dioscorea sp. stem was 
left intact to maintain plant productivity (Tindale 1974: 96). 
In fact, European pastoralists often protested that 
Aboriginal doggers were effectively “‘farming dingo’ by 
only getting the pups and not the adults”, thus subverting 
the purpose of the bounty scheme, which was, of course, to 
eradicate dingoes, not to “breed” them (Young 2010: 101). 

There are also similarities in the ways Indigenous 
foragers in Australia exploit the reproductive biology of 
other living organisms. For instance, in various parts of the 
country Tindale (1974: 109) observed Aboriginal people 
deliberately refraining from hunting the adults of certain 
species of nest mound-building birds, “since the aborigines 
obtained the large eggs periodically by digging out the 
nesting mounds”. (The species identified by Tindale are 
malleefowl (Leipoa ocellata), Australian orange-footed 
scrubfowl (Megapodius reinwardt; erroneously identified 
by Tindale as M. freycinet), and Australian brush-turkey 
(Alectura lathami)). Similarly, people routinely revisit the 
nests of native bees (Zetragonula sp.) to obtain honey 
(“sugarbag”’) and wax (Fijn 2014). There is extensive 
evidence for this from both oral history and culturally 
modified trees in western Cape York (Morrison et al. 2010; 
Morrison & Shepard 2013). Trees with bees’ nests inside 
them are marked to denote ownership (Morrison et al. 
2010). Moreover, people in this area commonly use mud or 
tightly packed grass to reseal the small hole they make in 
the tree to remove the sugarbag. This encourages the native 
bee colony’s survival and creates an access point to a nest 
that can be harvested again at a later time (Morrison et al. 
2010: 98). The author has observed similar practices (and 
old resealed sugarbag scars in trees) in the Camooweal 
region. As noted, people may also have ‘reharvested’ dens, 
and possibly individual dingoes, for pups. 

Along with the relationship between Aboriginal people 
and dingoes, the above examples (mound-building birds 
and Tetragonula bees) suggest that human interactions with 
the animal world in Australia are more complex than is 
generally acknowledged. Aboriginal people interact closely 
with these species and intervene in their growth or 
reproduction without resulting in domestication as 
conventionally defined, such as, for example, bringing 
native bees’ nests back to settlements and housing them in 
hollow logs (i.e., beekeeping in hives) (Fijn 2014). With 
regard to dingoes, the widely held view that Aboriginal 
people did not selectively breed these canids to produce the 
equivalent in the dingo world of the ~400 highly developed 
modern breeds of domestic dogs is well supported. So far, 
there is no evidence in the recent past or earlier periods of 
time for dingoes that were bred to serve highly specialised 
roles in Aboriginal society, such as, say, large and powerful 
dingoes for hunting kangaroos, or small, short-legged 
dingoes for flushing reptiles from their burrows (although 
see Gollan 1982, 1984). But it is a misnomer to expect 
dingo domestication to have yielded the equivalent of 
modern kennel breeds (Lord e¢ al. 2020). In the same vein, 
it has long been accepted that Aboriginal practices of land 
management, grain harvesting and processing, and 
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intervention in the reproduction of yams and other edible 
plant species contain elements of food production seen in 
agricultural societies (Rindos 1984). It is possible to 
acknowledge and explore the complexity of these practices, 
and the extent to which they have shaped species or 
ecosystems (P. White 2011), without expecting to find that 
past Aboriginal people fit the stereotyped image of farmers 
living in settled villages (e.g., Pascoe 2014; for scholarly 
critiques of Dark Emu, see Griffiths 2019; Keen 2021). 

A final point to consider is whether the relationship 
between people and dingoes I have proposed here 
developed in situ in Australia. This is challenging to 
address, as we do not know if the founding population of 
dingoes was introduced as wild/feral animals or dogs that 
were fully domesticated in the conventional sense of this 
term, with those canids becoming feral in Australia and 
reverting to a wild ancestral state (Ballard & Wilson 2019). 
Can the human—dingo relationship I have proposed be seen 
as a transitionary stage in human relations with a canine 
that originally fit the standard definition of a domestic dog? 
Or could it pre-date the arrival of dingoes in Australia? Is it 
a continuity of relations established by the as-yet unknown 
seafaring peoples who introduced the first dingoes to 
Australia several thousand years ago? Another possibility is 
that this human—canine association is unique to Australia, 
perhaps being developed by Aboriginal people in response 
to the arrival in Australia of the only other large placental 
land mammal, or adapted from existing human—animal 
relations. 


CONCLUSION 


The relationship between Aboriginal people and dingoes 
may be more complicated than hitherto believed to be the 
case. My contention is that there could have existed a 
previously unrecognised form or type of wild dingo that 
was not strictly wild because it had been modified by 
generations of close interactions with humans. A logical 
corollary of this is that the canids we think of today as wild, 
free-living dingoes may behave quite differently to the 
animals that past Aboriginal people thought of as wild 
dingoes, especially given that dingo populations in 
post-European Australia have had to adapt behaviourally to 
systematic persecution and culling since early in the history 
of British colonisation (Purcell 2010). So was this ‘other’ 
population of dingoes domesticated? The most commonly 
held concept of domestication is based on the idea that 
human-controlled breeding permanently alters the genetics, 
morphology and behaviour of captive animals, transforming 
a sub-population of the wild-living species into a 
fundamentally distinct domestic one as the founding group 
conforms to the human environment. Under this definition, 
the current consensus that Aboriginal people did not 
domesticate dingoes is probably correct. However, this view 
fails to account for the many gaps in our understanding of 
human—dingo relations (Fijn 2018), especially the possible 
impacts that the constant human demand for canine 
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companionship would have had on ‘wild’ dingo 
populations. Domestication effects are not always easily 
discernible, and domestic and wild forms of animals are not 
dichotomous but exist along a continuum (Rindos 1984; 
Terrell et al. 2003). Aboriginal people may have initiated 
domestication processes in dingoes, but accepting this 
means rethinking our understanding of domestication and 
human-animal relations in Australia more generally. It may 
also be necessary to reconsider what it means for a species 
to be truly wild in an environment shared with humans, the 
ultimate ecosystem engineers (Bird et al. 2013), and if this 
is even possible. 
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